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ABSTRACT 

A Study examined the development of phonemic 
awareness and its relationship to beginning reading among 20 
first-grade children at risX for failing to learn to read and write. 
Their instructional programs were observed; their levels of reading, 
writing, and phonemic awareness development were measured in October 
and April; emd their home literacy experiences were survey«S by 
questionnaire. Findings corroborated previous investigations in two 
ways: (1) phonemic awareness is necessary, but not alone sufficient 
for reading success; and (2) measures of invented signing are not 
only reliable indicators of phonemic awareness, but corrrlate 
strongly with reading achievement. Findings also show that 
instruction that includes repeated readings of predictable text and 
opportunities for writing using invented spelling contributes to 
phonemic awareness development. Finally, the findings suggest that 
home literacy activities, both before school entry and during first 
grade are also influential in the development of children's phonemic 
awareness. (Eight tables of data are included; 45 references and 3 
appendixes — containing selection criteria for classrooms and focal 
children; the test battery for assessment of phonemic awareness, 
reading, and writing; and the parent questionnaire — are attached.) 
(Author/SR) 
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Abstract 

Tbe developmeot of phonemic awareness and Us relation^p to beginning reading was examined among 
20 first-gracte children at risk fc^ failing to team to read and write. Th^ instructional programs were 
€A»erve<^ tl»nr levels of readii^ writii^ and phonemic awareness develoimient were measured in 
Octc^ and April; and their hcnne literacy expniraces were surveys! by que^cmimire. The Sndii^ 
corroborate previous investigations in two wayiK (a) {Aonemic awareness is necessary, bvH not alone 
sunicsent fcf readii^ success, and (b) measures of tmcitted spelling are not only reliaMe indicators of 
phonemic awareness^ but correlate strong)^ with readii^ adiievement. The findings i^ow abo that 
instruction that mdudes repeat^ readii^ oi predictable text and opportunities for writii^ using 
invented spelling contributes to phonemic awaren^ development Finally, the findings susgest that 
home literaQ^ activities, bcHh before school entry and during fir^ g^-ade are also influential in tbe 
development of children's phonemic awareness* 
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CHILDREN AT RISK.- THEIR PHONEMIC AWARENESS DEVELOPMENT 

IN HOUSnC INSTRUCTION 



Generatioia of research and mquiiy have eodeavored to dispel the mystiqae that surrounds both the 
proc^ses of reading and writing and Iheir related pedagogy. The object of much recent classroom and 
ejqperimental research m the oiling quest ttttdenttanding has been phonemic awareness, the 
conscious knowledge of phonemes (the smallest identifiable units of sound). Phonemic awareness, 
spcdCcaUy its development among at-risk children, is also the concern of the study described in this 
report 

In her comprehensive review of the literature pertaining to beginning reading, Adams (1990) leaves no 
doubt about the importance of phonemic awareness to readmg success. She states: "Faced with an 
alphabetic script, children's level of phonemic awareness on entering school may be the single most 
powerful determinant of lh«r success ... in leaniing to read" (p. 54). In other words, possessing 
phonemic awareness is associated with reading success. What then, can teachers expect of the child who 
beg^ school without awareness of the phonologjcal structure of language? 

Training studies have determined that specific instruction to increase children's phonemic awareness, 
to bring the sound system of the langus^ into their conscious awareness, can effectively raise their level 
of phonemic awareness and benefit their reading achievcmcnl (Ball & Blachman, 1988; Cunningham 
1989; Wallach & Wallach, 1976; Wlliams, 1979). Holistic programs of instruction, those that are largely 
concerned with meaningful language units, however, are not likely to provide specific instruction similar 
to that of the trainii^ studies. The question that then arises is: If instnitaion with the primary intent 
of raiang a child's level of phonemic awareness b not oficrcd, arc there activities, included in holistic 
classroom instruction for other primary purposes, that contribute to phonemic awareness development? 

In our study, we examined the development of phonemic awareness and its role b the early reading and 
writing of 20 first-grade children identified by their teachers as at risk for failure to learn to read and 
write. As part of our examination, we <*served tiie children's holistic language arts instruction 
(instruction characterized by an emphasis on reading and writing meaningful units of text) to determine 
the presence of activities that might possibly contribute to phonemic awareness development In 
addition to dieir classroom learning opportunities, we aiso surveyed the children's home Utcracy 
experiences. FmaUy, we reviewed tije observations and achievement data to identify possible patterns 
of mtcnclationship between phonemic awareness and reading and writing. 

Linguistic Terminology 

Before continuing, some explanation of the linguistic terminology we employed seems appropriate. 

At its most basic level, speech consists of continuously variable waves of acoustic energy. One step 
removed from tiic basic acoustic level is Uje phonetic level. At this level, speech is represented by 
phones, an exhaustive set of speech sounds. For example, Uie /p/ m pen and the /p/ in stop are 
technjcally two different phones, but this distinction is not perceived in everyday speech It is the 
perceived distinctions such as the /p/ and /n/, referred to as phonemes, that arc of interest to this 
discussion. 



Bnefly, apiimeme consists of a group of phones that speakers of a language consider to be variations 
of the same sound (Balmuth, 1982, cited in Wagner & Torgesen. 1987). Each pfaooeme is usually 
reprinted by one or two letters. Being cognizant that words arc composed of phonemes (individual 
sounds) and that speech is a chain of these meaningless, yet perceptually distinct, sounds is referred to 
as phmemic awareness. 
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Because the English alphabet reprucnts phonemes ratbn than the larger units of qdlabaries and 
l(^^pUes, the be^nnii^ reader must learn to appredatc {^nmes and their place b spoken and 
wrkten language. Three tasks are omvoitkmaOy associate with gainii^ that necessary appreciaiion: 
seffnmtmion (breaking of words into syllables or phonemes), bknding (linking phonemes together to 
form the usual pronundation ot words), and del^ion (aHlity to omit one or more phonemes in 
pronouncing a word). The capadiy to make cme en* all of th^ manipuktions of the lai^age 
constitute the reference for phmemie awarmess in much of the literature. 

Relationship Between Phonemic Awareness and Reading 

Despite extend investigation, the exaa nature of the reLuionship of phonemic awareness to reading 
and writing remains unspecified* Two d»ervMions, towei«r« seem certain: a dependent relationship 
exists between phonemic awareness and reading (Bradl^ & Bryant, 1983; Cunn i n gh a m , Elkonin, 
1973; Tunmer & Nesdate, X9S5) and a predicts^Re relitficm^p exi^ between invented spelling (attempts 
to enco(k prior to learnii^ ccmventtonal spellii^ and phonemic awaren^ development (Oxrman, 
Rubin, Duqucs, & Carlidc, 1985; Lundberg, OloCswn, & WaH 1980; Mann, Tobin, & Wilson, 1987). 
We will review the evidence for each in turn. 

Traditionallyi the dependent relatioi^p between readii^ and phonemic awareness has been perceived 
in three ways: Phonemic awarra^ may be a preroiuisite, a facilitator, or a a)nsequentt of reading. 
A fourth possibility, that phoi»mic awareness and reading have an interactive reluionship, has more 
recently been proposed and demonstrated (Ehri & Wilce, 1987; Pcrfctli, Beck, BcU, & Hu^cs, 1987). 
That is, reading skill is dependem upon phonemic awareness while aX the »me time reading text 
contributes to phonemic awareness development 

One of the most convincing studies showing phonemic awareness as a prerequisite for reading is that 
by Tunmer and Nesdale (1985). Ttey hypothesized that if the kno^dge is necessary, then it would be 
impossibte to makiT {progress b leanm^ to read without it and subsequently, that all accomplished 
readers would have iu If, on the other hand, phonemic awareness is a fadlUator, having the skill would 
ease acquisition of reading proficiency, but it should be possible to Hnd readers who do not have it. 
They further reasoned that if phonemic awareness development is a resiilt of learning to read, then 
training to increase awareness and prior different should have no effect on acquisition of reading 
skills. 

Using a corpus of words containing equal numbers of real words and pronounceable pseudowords, they 
found no students who performed poorly on phonemic segmentation but well on deccNding. There were, 
howe^, some students who wre able to segment, but who were poor decoders. Thus, from their 
measurements of phonolc^cal segmentation and reading comprehension, they reasoned that the 
relationship between phonemic awareness and reading is not one of total sufficiency. Rather, they 
concluded phonemic awareness is necessary, but not alone adequate for the acquisition of phonological 
recoding skills. 

In a proposed model of literaq^ acquisition Juel Griffith, and Gough (1986) agree that phonemic 
awarene^ is necessary, but not sufficient, for reading. From their longitudinal study of first* and 
second^ade diildren in which phonemic awareness was mi^ ^ured in a number of ways, they found that 
phonemic awareness strongly influenced year-end performance in spelling >^rd recognition, writing, and 
reading comprehension for both first and »^cond graders. Juel et al. subsequently reasoned that children 
can be exposed to print, but still not develop knoi^ec^ of sound-symbol associations unless the 
phonemic awareness is in place first or occurs early in the print exp<^re. Juel et al. concluded that oral 
phonemic awareness training should be provided for all childfen entering first grade with poor phonemic 
awareness^ 
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Altbot^ 'A has been detnoni^ed that phonemic awareness b a fNrerequmte to readinj^ this does not 
preclude its further development after mitial readii^ success. In a lon^tudinal study of first-grade 
children, Perfeni et aL {19S7) propmed that reading and i^onemic awareness devek^ in tandem. It 
is possible, they contended, that a certain amount of readii^ ability can be acquired through visual 
memwy without significant phonemic awareness, but that eventually reading of an alphabetic 
orthography requires phonemic awareness, and fiirther, experience with print promotes phonemic 
awareness. 



So far, the jMcture appears quite dear Some phonemic awueness is necessary in order to process print 
(decode) successfully and, in turn, decoding print contraMites to greater understanding of the 
phonological properties of the lai^iuage. The third hypothesized possit>ility, that readers acquire explicit 
knowlc4ge of the phonological structure of the lai^;ua^ as a result of learning to read, casts an 
unccrtam haze over the picture and must be considered carefully. Evidence of this possibility is 
apparent in two studies that mvolved adults. 

Morals, Caiy, Alegria, and Bertelson (1979) tested illiterate and formerly illiieraie adults In Portugal 
on tasks of addition and deletion of phonemes and found that the illiterate adults scored significanUy 
less accurately (19%) than the readers (71% and 73%). Similar conclusions were derived from 
experimental evidence of Chinese readers by Read, Zhang, Nic, and D'mg (1986), who compared the 
phonemic awareness of Chinese readens trained only in readii^ Ideographic Chinese characters with 
Chinese readers who bad learned the alphabetic /wtywi. The pinyin readers significantly outperformed 
the logographic readers. These studies, however, do not discount prerequisite and fadlitalion 
hypotheses, particularly concerning young children. At the very least they provide evidence that learning 
to read an alphabetic writing system contribute to the development of phonemic awareness, and may, 
in some instances, constitute the instruction necessary for the development of phonemic awareress. 

In summary, the relationship of phonemic awareness to reading is complex. It is likely that a minimal 
level is necessary for initial decoding success. Continued decoding experience may change the nature 
of the relationship to oi« best described as interactive. To consider phonemic awareness simply a 
consequence of reading, however, is not as easily rationalized There is loo much c\idence of reading 
failure in its absence to think that the roles are exclusive. What is feasible is that it U slighUy different 
phonemic knowledge that is necessary for reading to be learned than is resultant of decoding experience. 
Jm as learning to read is a developmental process with no dear markers of when it is there and when 
It is not, the development of phonemic awareness appears to be a continuous rather than a distinctly 
incremental process. 

Relationship Between Phonemic Awareness and Writing 

For several decades we have recognized that the processes of reading and writing are interrelated 
Recent studi^ have continued to address the relationship between the two. More spedfically, the 
assoaauon of invented spelling (attempts to encode prior to learning conventional speUing) with 
phonemic awareness development has been shown as a predictive relationship (Jud et aL, 1986^ That 
IS, a young chad's control over the sound-symbol system of the language as demonstrated in attempts 
to write 15 an indication of his or her later heading success. 

Zifcak (1981) compared three measures of phonemic awareness (Test of Auditory Analysis Skills 
[Rosner, 1971J, segmentation, and spelling) with reading success and found that taken together, invented 
speUmg and phonemic segmentation provided the most reliable basis for predicting a child's ability to 
learn to read Further, the tasks of invented spelling and phonemic segmentaUon were strongly and 
posiuvcly correlated with eadi other. Performance on these tasks suggests that good readers possess 
an awareness of abstract linguisUc relaUonships at the phoneme level, a level that fadlitates meanimrful 
mieraction wuh the alphabetic wriUng system of the English language. This knowledge can bcrelSly 
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measured throu^ tests of inveoted spelling and, therefore, it is logical that practice in spclfiiy m^i 
fadUtatc mastery over the relationship between spoken words, phonemes, and ultimately, pnnted words. 

Further wcptoraiion of the relation of invented spelling to the developm 

conducted JvI-ibcrmanciaL, (1985). In additicm to other language and reading tasks, kinitergartners 
were asked to write a ificiated, real-word spcllii« test Thar spellings were rated on two dimensions: 
the number of phonemes represented and the level of orthograiAic representation- Ninety-three percent 
of the variance in the dWldren's invented spellii^ performance was accounted for by phoneme 
segmentation, abiUty to write from phoneme dictation, and phoneme <telelion. libennan ct al (1985) 
concluded that not only is spelling skill jweificlive of reading ability, but that spelling skiU develops 
systematically as young children master the ability to analyze words into their constituent phonemes. 

Id summary, ihcre is evidence to conclude first that invrated spelling is a reliable predictor of reading 
aduevemcnt (Jucl ct al, 1986; Mann et aL, 1987; Efcak, 1981) and second that invented spelling is a 
reliable measure of phonemic awareness. There is reason tten to reconsider its place in contemporary 
holistic classrooms. If it is, indeed, a reliable predictor it may also be a significant, easily fadUlaied and 
valuable means of training phonemic awareness. 

Relationship Between Phonemic Awareness and Instruction 

The succws of both individual training tasks (BaU & Blachman, 1988; C un ni ngh a m , 1989; Elkonin, 1973; 
Olofsson & Lundbcrg, 1^) and more extensive instructional programs (Oay, 1985; Wallach & Wallach, 
1976; Williams, 1979) leaves little doubt that phonemic awareness can be taught How it is best taught, 
however, remains unclear. A complete taxonomy <rf effective instruction yet eludes both the literature 
and ccMnmerdal publishers, but several condusions about the sequence and (»ntent of beneficial 
instruction can be drawn. Ftfst, the tasks of effective instruction arc diversified in both demands and 
activities. Those that are most effectiw focus ot si^oitation and blending of phonemes, limit memory 
requirements, include concrete markers of phonemes (Elkonin, 1973), and include reflection on the link 
between skills and application to reading (Cunningham, 1^). With respect to the markers, it b logical 
\hai these indicators could be, at least at some pant, the repr«enlatiiT graphemes (Bradley & Bryant, 
1983; Hohn & Ehri, 1983). Second, much instruction has been successfully presented as games (Ball 
& Blachman, 1988; Olofsson & L4mdberg, 1983; Zhurova, 1963). Fmally, as previously alluded, writing 
using invented spelling is also a plausiUe form of instruction. 

Understanding of the contribution of classroom programs of reading and writing instruction to the 
development of phonemic awarene&s is incomplete. Some preliminary explorations haw l»en made, 
but much is yet unknown particularly about the eSect of hdbtic reading and writing instruction. More 
specifically, although the influence various instructional approaches to classroom reading instruaion 
has been examined, little attention has been paid directly to writing instruction (including spelling) and 
the development of phonemic awareness. 

Tumner and Nesdale {1985) hypothesized two oppt«ing posabililies about instruction. First, not only 
would it greatly influence phonemic awareness, but code-emphasis and meaningoemphasis instruction 
would produce differences in the development of phonemic awareness. Alternatively, phonemic 
awareness could develop largely independently of reading instruction. 

Half of the classroom programs they involved were meaning-emphasis programs that provided no 
incidental or formal instruction in phonological skills: The other half were edeaic programs that 
included a heavy emphasis on the teaching of phonics. Their correlations between measures of readug 
achievement (real-word decoding, pseudoword decoding, and comprehension) and method of instruction 
were highly significant, but the correlation between method of instruction and phoneme segmentation 
ability did not reach significance. Further, the diildren who were able to segment, but who were poor 
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decoders, wrc evenly djstribuied across both Qfpot of programs. Thus, there is reasM to believe that 
reading msmictKm does mfluence phonemic awareness development (as opposed to phonemic awareness 
deveIopa« iiulependendy of mstmction), but no reason to conclude that a decoding-emphasb program 
IS of greater mfluence on segmeatatico. 

Later investigations by Perfelii el al. (1987) and Morais (1987a) cast some doubt oti this conclusion. 
Perfetti el al found that children in their code group outperformed their basal group on tasks of 
segmentation, whUe the reverse was tnw on tasks of phoneme dcletioa. Morm reached simMv 
conclusions from a comparative study of first gratters taugitt to read by phonic and wbolc.vw>rd meth 
On a phonemc-reversmg task, phonics method children out performed whole-w<»d students suggcstm^ 
greater benefit to phonemic awareness development of {riionics-empbasis inslruciifjn, 

f^H'^r^^ T f?*^ They shouW be made with caution because the tasks involved in these 
studies differ particularly m memory demands. TTiere is, howe>«r. general consensus that instruction 
phonemic awareness development and that code^mphasis. whole word, and basal 
methodologies do not appear to contribute equally to phonemic awareness. 

lilt^^rT".''^^ de^opment and reading and writing are interdependent, then u stands to reason 
^ nhSSI^? mstniction that fadUlate rccodii« (as phonics^phasis does) should contribute more 
o phonemic awarenras development than wholcword inarucUon. Further, conclusions about what 
^^Z*,*?""" """r^"'* significanUy to phonemic awareness development must not be drawn hastily 
WiUun any approach, parucularly those of an eclectic nature, instruction may be present, bu 
unidentdied as such In addition, U must be remembered that even though iniuSorSence 
phonemic awa-eness development, duldren can and do discover the phonetic sSucture of langZe whw 
« IS not expbpUy taught to them (Alegria, Morais, & D'Alimonte. died in Morais. 1^7^^ 

Conclusions regarding the relationship of phonemic awareness development to instruction arc limited 
Bnsung fi^cs^t consider the contribution of classroom inslrJction arel^SToToSt 
ofthonlr'*"^"'^^' ^ ""^ ^'^''"^y » measurement tasks used and 1^^;^^ 

SS^hSl^^LT P'^^^^.^ contemporary holistic nature, or of what £ve been 
Ta- !S programs. The key featwes of these programs are btrodudng text throuah 

raUier than basal reader^ and an emphasis on writing as a means by which children^ gain m^ 
^L^^J^T investigations of expUdt instructional sdiemes C oS 

S^t^ 51, '^"' mstrucuoa, Uie lade of compatibility of these sdiemes witii h.ilisu^dples 

be^^nho^5. '"''"^ cxpcnences. Without this information, iht records of Uie\^tionship 
between phonemic awareness and reading are simply incomplete. This study attempts to fill that^il 

Research Questions 

Four questions guided our study: (a) Is phonemic awareness development fadlitatcd in holistic 

Zl? A ■ ^\ ^' ^» « of the reLonLptt^en phonetic 

awareness development and acquisition of reading and writing skills among dWldrL wbTeLr hSc 
fii^t-grade language arts instruction at risk for failure to lea^ to read and^'e" J) Ho^^^^^ 
hteracy experiences affect phonemic awareness dcvelopment'> 
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METHOD 

Settiog 

Four first-grade classroom iastnictional programs were selected on the basis of recommendations of 
supervisory personnel, teacher descriptions, and preliminary obseivatiims. The most important criterion 
was the use of a holistic instructioiial aj^oach as evidenced by inclusion of iradebooks in the reading 
manwioiial material; setective use of basal reading materials; extensive opportunity for student writing; 
and little, if any, expUdt phonics instruction. The criteria, that guided selectiim of classroom and focal 
children are contained in Appendk A 

Two dassrowns, Mrs. Ahvard's and Mrs. Frazce's, were located in a midwestem subuH»n school with 
a population of 546 students, approximately 5% of whom came from low-income families. The other 
two classrooms. Miss MiUer's and Miss Scott's, weie located in a smaU midwestem dty school with a 
total populauon of 287 students, apinoxamately 58% of whmii came from low-incomc families. 

Participants 

Five chUdren from each classroom were selected as focal children: 8 girls and 12 boys, whose mean age 
was 6 years 7 months (80.1 momhs, SD 4.68) in October, comprised the tc«al group for observaUon. 
Teachers considered the chUdren to be of average intdl^ence. but at risk f<» failure to leani to read 
and wnte on the basis of poor performance on classro(»n langu^e tasks, seeming inexperience with 
pnmed language, and need for repetition and extensive pracUce to grasp new language skills. 

Data Sources and Analyses 

Obsmtiow. Each classroom was observed for 10 fiiU days between October and April. Instruction 
outside of the classroom was observed when two or more focal children were involved. The observer's 
role was that of a partidpant-as-observer (Gold, IS^ dted in Denzin. 1989). meaning that the observer 
occasionally paruapaied m dassroom activities, but was not involved in the planning of instruction 
Obwrvanons, focused on the instruction and materials presented to the focal diildrea, were recorded 
m fieldnoics and dieddists. Particular attention was paid to the mode of presentation of reading 
selertions, instruction concerned with phonological information, and the interactions surrounding writing 
actjviuw. These were later reviewed, elaborated, and transcribed to form the "cooked' (SpraScv 1980) 
notes that were the basis of fiirther analysis. i^praaicy, lyw) 

Anatysis of fieldnotcs was ongoing through a process of continuous comparison (Glaser & Strauss, 1967) 
to identiiy recumng themes and programmatic events relevant to the development of phonemic 
awareness and reading abiUly. To establish the trustworthiness (Lincok & Cuba, 1985) of the recorded 
observauons, teachers read them and confirmed their accuracy. 

IndlvidiMU assessmenls. Eadi focal duld was assessed in October and April on 10 measures: blending, 
segmentation, and deletion of phonemes; segmentation of sentences bto words; invented spelliac 
sentence dictation; vocabulary writing; alphabet recogmtion; word recognition; and reading co^eS 

"^^^ ^"'"^ Diagnostic Survey, and 

Sawyer s ( 987) Test of Awareness of Unguage Segments (TALS). Further description of the tasks, 
administration procedures, and scoring tedmiques arc contained in Appendix B. 

T«dier Intervlewi. Teadiers were semi-formaUy interviewed twice, eadi time for approximately one 
Oach^^rl^T'' n*^*" r sporadicaUy throughout the study. intemeU in 

October foaised on the teacher's overaU program organization, and more spedficaUy, the instructional 
approach taken to the language arts. Final interviews in April probed, in dep^h^hc t^^diers^^eS 
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orient^km to langiiage arts instrucuon, includb^ their perDcjAioii of pbooemic aimeness and its role 
in Ieamii« to read and the instruoioa they provided Interviews were transcribed and statements 
composed to delineate each teacher's belseis. Teacto^ endorsed these written statements. 

Children's Intmicws. The focal chikben wctc interviewed (prior to final individual asseswents) with 
respect to their perceptioiu of the reading and writing proc^ses and of themsetvu as readers and 
writers. Responses were taliioi and t^r^mized into natnraOy emei^ifl^ caiegMin to reveal their 
perceptions both individually and as four groups* For validation, transcriptions of the children's 
COTiments smc shared with their teache^^ who concurred that the r^ponses were consistent with their 
understanding of the children* 

Parent qoestionnalm. Parents (or guardians) of the 20 focal children indicated their child's 
partidp^im in a Ust of preschool language learning activities and ongoing esqierienccs with print outside 
of school The complete ini^ory of activities i^pears in Appendix C. Response rate was 90%, The 
number of activities indicated for eadi child was tailed and summed to c^tain a group frequency. Each 
group frequency was converted to a proportion oi the total p(»sible so that aoss-group comparisons 
could be made, 

RESULTS 

Observations 

As is to be expected in working with n^rally occurric^ instrudion, the four classroom prc^^ams varied 
somewhat in terms of the amount of time children spoit reacfing tra<tebooks; the use of basal materials; 
the approach to and time spent in writing; the teacher's theoretical orientation; and the instruction 
provided regarding sound**symlK)l associations. What follows is a summary of the nature of the 
instruction together with an illustrative d>served incident frcHU each classroom. 

Atward and Frazee programs. The Ahvard and Frazee programs are mdistinguishable. In ihe&e^ 
language arts instruction is both inter^orrelated and correlated with all other areas; meaning 
constru^on is the ultimate goal Specific literacy sldUs (including phonics)^ sometimes addressed 
explicitly through listening and speUifig tasks, are ultimately viewed as means of supporting meaning- 
making; extensive experience is offered with children's liter^ure and up-to-date basal reading materiais« 
and writing is approached through writers workshop in a manner similar to that described by AtweU 
(1987)- 

Mrs. Frazee*s introduction to LobcFs (1984) "Very Tall Mouse Very Short Mouse' illustrates 
in^rucUon typical of both classrooms, including repeated readings. The class sat comfortably on the 
carpet in front of her. She asked them to think about and offer ideas of things they were presently too 
short to do. Several suggestions were giwn including being too short to reach the cookie jar, lo ride 
a sister's bicycle, or to touch the stars. The discussion then switched to being too tall. \^^th these 
concepts clarified, the children took a momentary break to ''bend and be very short" and "stretch and 
be very tall" 

Mrs. Frazee ibes read the selection dramatically! She did nm show the pictures or text, and asked only 
that the children listen^ After the Hrst reading, each child was given a reader and asked to follow the 
text and read as much as possible during the second reading. Mn;. Frazee led reading in unison, pausing 
occasionally lo offer help to children ^o lost their places. The children read along with some 
inconsistencies, but always joined in on the repeated phrases. Discussion of the use of quotation marks 
followed* 
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"Who are the characters and what are they dotng?" Mrs. Frazee asked. 
Sebastian reptied, "Thsy are talking." 

^'How do we know?** Mrs. Frazee queried further. Several children tried to say quc^atkm marks, but 
none w;e» succesdiiL Mrs. Frazee enunciated ctearfy as she wrote the ut>rd ^zi^ii^ She 
spoke the w<ml in syllables and asked for ^Uii^ assbtai^: "Quo-ta-tion, how do we write that word?" 
Momentarily she wrcHe the q and "47 is always followed by its friend u. You can hear the /o/ 
and the /t/ and the /a/." Laura added, '/shun/ s*h«' 

Mrs. Frazee responded, '/shun/ is sort of difiicult, this time VU tell you, t- i- o*n/ 

They read the word quotation in unison and lodsed again at the marks on the page. Mrs. Frazee 
referred to the marks as ""swimming tadpoles.' Joan, a perceptive child, asked, "Why are they going 
different ways?' 

Mrs. Frazee took the naturally occurring opportunity to explain the beginning and eodbg of quotations. 
Reading continued when they turned to the pocket chan v/htrt the sentence strips read- 
When they passed by a 

Very Tall Mouse would say, 
•HeDo, 

Very Short Mouse would say, 
T4eUo : 

The children read these in unison, taking turns fillii^ in the blanks (without print) before they turned 
back to their texts and read the story for the third time. The fomth tune, they read the teM as a 
dramatic script with Mrs. Frazee reading the narration and the children reading the quotations. 
Sometimes the quotes were read by all, sometimes g^^ls only and sometimes boys only. All children 
were expected to participate and the patt was set to maximize invohrement. Hie fifth reading was silent 
while the children foUowed a tape recortling of the text* 

With the^ five readings and the Mtention to the quotation marks as preparation, the children chose to 
be eith^ short or tall-tall ernes stood and short s^-for the next two readings. M^ Frazee again read 
the narration, and the children the appropriate quotations. In total, they read the text together seven 
timies before the children engaged in dramatization, attempted independent reading, and completed a 
related writing task. 

The Frazee and Alward pn^ams consi«cntly offer similar language learning opportunities in which 
speaking, reading, and writing are themaUcalty coordmated. Attention ^ven to meaningful language 
units is primary; attention to sound-symbol assodatscms is secondary and always within the context of 
creating meaning. 

Miller program. The Miller prc^am attempts to balance traditional instjruction with extended periods 
of reading and writing connedied text. Like the Alward and Frazee pr<^ams, the Miller program 
provides extensive exposure to children's literature. Much time is spent vrith the teacher reading to the 
whole class and in shared (oral and choral) readis^ largely of big books (F«di«able text). In fao, each 
day begins with a period (approximately 25 minutes) of teacher-led repeated readings (in unison) of 
thematically related poems and big books. The available basal readii^ program is nf traditional design, 
a matter of some concern to Miss MtOer, who attempts to balance the program by chocking only the 
reading selections and workbook exercises she feels are iostruoive. Time is made available daily for 
writing. During this time. Miss Miller offers praise and encouragement as she drculates among the 
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young amhors. Hielr requests for as^tance (usualfy r^arding spelling an responded to wiih ihe 
directive to 'put down v/hat you think." After a period of writing (approximately 20 minutes) volunteers 
are aslced to share their writing. There are uaiany more volunteers than time permits for individual 
sharii^ QMnments by Miss Miller after each cldld reads are of a complimentary, general nature. 

Representative writing instruction followed Miss Miller's reading of Ezra Jack Kcals's (1962), 77ie Snowy 
pay. She sketched a large umbrella on the top of the chalkboard and cbce smaller umbrellas under 
it. She eiq>lained to the children that the first sententt of a paragrafA mu&t tell what they are talking 
about, the not two sentences must tell at least two itetails, and the final sentence should be 'ahnost like 
the first one ooiy a little bit differenL" The children were then asked to apply th« pattern to write snow 
stori^ 

PriOT to writing independently, as a group they cranposed a model on the chalkboard with Miss Miller 
acting as scribe. The first voiumccr, Victoria, suggested, "I love snow," as the topic sentence. Miss 
Miller wrote in the large umbrella, saying each word as she wrote. 

Matthew added, 'My dog likes snow, too.* 

Miss Miller wrote m the first small umbrella, 1 like to play in the snow with my dog." As she wrote 
she asked, "What kind of an i should I use for the word 17' As they crmiinued, Miss Miller prompted 
for adjectives and punctuation. Together they produced a paragraph that demonstrated the intended 
framework Independent writing, an almost daily occurrence, followed. 

This dasCTOom prt^am is best charatf eroed by the wwds opportunity and encouragement: time is 
dedicated to reading and writing, a large collection of tradebooks and a variety of writing materials are 
always available, and teacher praise, but not dire« instruaion, is abundant. 

Scott program. The Scott pr<^am is based on a traditional basal reading program, but is supplemented 
with daily reading of big Ixwks and opportunities for independent writing using invented spefling. Tune 
is provided on an irregular schedule for independent and partner reading of tradebooks. 

Each day m this classroom, as in Miss MiUcr's, begins with the class gathered on the floor as a group 
reading stories from big books or poems from hand-written charts. During theses readings, the children 
chant along with or sli^tly echo Miss Scott as she reads. She directs their attention to the print by 
underluiing the text with her pointer, sometimes she stops or goes back to specific words or 
orthographic patterns she wants to make explidl. All texts are read more than twice, often over a 
period of two or three days. For many, but not all of the big books, small copies are available. From 
time to time children voluntarily read these either independently or with a partner. 

As part of her presentaUon of the basal rcadbg program to the focal children, Miss Scott addresses 
many features of printed language in structured phonics and writing lessons, many of which utilize 
workbooks and supplementary (duplicated) exerdses. One lesson to the whole class drew ancntion to 
the use of capital letters. 

With the children seated at their desks and facing the front chalkboard Miss Scott asked, "When are we 
supposed to use capital letters?" When no one responded she added, 'I can think of one of today's 
spelling words that needs a capitaL" 

With this added clue, the children chorally repUed, "1." She wrote / as rule number one and continued 
to eUat and record two more rules: names and the first word in a sentence. 
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Wiib this list in view she distributed duplicated boddcU of worksheets. The first one required the 
duldren to msert capital letters in five sentences. Uidividual children (none of the focal children) read 
each sentence and sufficsicd where capital letters should be used. AH children circled on their pages 
where capital letters were needed as the reading of each sentence proceeded When all five sentences 
had been read, the children bdependently rewrote each sentence, insertii^ the appropriate capital 
letters. In contrast to this explicit instruction, their ae«t task was to write an entry in their journals- 
selecting a topic of personal interest-u^i^ bvented spelliiqi. 

Briefly, this classroom pn^ram is edecti& It borrows frwn direct and sometimes isolated phonics 
in^niction together with much teacher direoion oS reading and writing cjqjcrience. At the same time, 
it includes ^tivities such as repeated readings of predictaUe texts and wriUng using invented spelling, 
leamix^ activities more dcsefy aligned with contonpOTary holistic instruction. 

In summary, although the four classroom teachers hokl the common expectation that all children will 
Icam to read and write inttependently, the leaning environments provided to support that language 
development are quite different. They span the continuum of instruction from an emi^asis on teacher- 
as-fadlitator of learning to a much higher degree of teacher control They have in common, albeit to 
different extents, exposure to children's literature, repeated unison readings of prediciable texts, and 
writing using invented s{^lling 

Outcomes 

Individual assessments. The data describing individual performances were examined from two 
perspectives, four groups and individual children. Group performance on all measures of phonemic 
awareness, reading, and writing is shown in Table 1. T-tests for dependent me^ indicated that 
between October and April ^ins at the p'.OOOl level of sign^cance were made on all tests except 
deletion, on which significance was reached at the p«.0Q3 level. 

[Insert Table 1 about here.] 

To look at the relations betwen measures of phonemic awareness and academic achievement, Pearson 
Product Moment Correlations were calculated. Of primaiy interest are the correlations shown m Table 
2 of each Oct(^ measure of phonemic awareness (indudii^ invented spelling) with the ultimate goal 
of reading coz^ected text in April 

{Insert Table 2 about here.] 

As in previous research (Mann et al, 1987; 2fcak, I'M!), an early measure of invented spelling was the 
highest correlate of both word recc^ilion ir»JS) and text reading (r=.71). Further, 0*aober invented 
speUmg significantly correlated with writing vocabulary (the number of words children wrote correctly) 
(r».45) and sentence dictation (/-"^S) in April. In other words, children's ability to segment a dictated 
word and to m^ch letters to ib(»e segments, as invented spelling requires, is a moderately strong 
correlate of several indices of reading and writing ability upon completion of one sch(K>l year in a 
holistic language arts program. 

One-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) indicated (Merences among groups on October {xsrformances 
on alphabet, F(3, 16) « 757, p «.O02; mvcnied spelling, F(3,16) = 534, p =.009; and word recognition, 
F(i,16) " 4-82, p » .01. Tuke/s (HSD) post hoc comparisons (p » .05) indicated the Alward group 
differed significantly from the other three, none of which differed from each other: the Alward children 
named fewer letters, spelled less accurately, and read fewer words. 
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Analysis of covariance (ANCO VA) in wiuch October alphabet, bvented spelfing, and word reaction 
scores were entered as a block of covariates revealed sigmiicast differences on May measures of 
invented spelling, sentence dictation, and phoneniic awareness. Tukey's (HSD) post hoc comparisons 
<p-.05) revealed that Frazee children were signifiranfly superior to the Scott children, but that the 
Frazee, Alward, and Miller children did not £ffer sigBtfiauitly from each other on measures of invented 
spelling and sentence dictation. Post hoc conparisons of the TALS indicate the Frazee children were 
supwwr to the Miller and Scott children, but that the Frazee and Ahwd children did not differ from 
each other on the phonemic awareness tests thai comprised the TALS. We speculate that the more 
extensive writing of^rtuuities and experience with reading connected text of the Alward, Frazee, and 
Miner children account, b part, for the differences in performance. 

To examine the emerging relationship between phonemic awareness and reading achievement, we 
categorized the chUdren on the basis of their degree of phonemic awareness in October and April and 
their level of --eading achievement in ApriL For tte fmrposes (tf this categorization, "adequate" 
phonemic awareness was defined as achieving a score of 5 or mwc (possible 10) on measures of 
blendii^ segmenting, and deletion; a score of 18 or more (possible 3d) on the TALS; and 50 or more 
(possible 100) on invented spelling. Children «4o did not meet these criteria were considered to have 
"poor" phonemic awareness; Those who did were das^fied as possessing adequate phonemic awareness 
Grade level reading was defined as Level 11, the conventional third prcprimer level. Children who were 
reading at Level 10 or lower were classified as not reading at grade level- Those at level 11 or higher 
were classified as reading at grade level Tables 3 and 4 summarize the relationships between phonemic 
awareness and reading achievement. 

[Insert Tables 3 and 4 about here.] 

NoUce that of the 11 readers who reached grade level only three possessed adequate phonemic 
awareness m October, but all possessed it by ApriL Further note that of the below.grade- level readers, 
cme had adequate phonemic awareness in October, but by April 8 out of 9 had achieved adequate status 
Consistent with previous research (Tunmer & Nesdale, 1^ the performance of these children suggests 
that phonamc awaren«s is a necessary, but not sufficient cradition for reading success. Further as a 
group, theu- gains support the hypothesis that holistic instruction that includes writing using invcmcd 
spelhng and repeated readings of predictable text contributes to phonemic awareness development. 

Teacher Inteniews. Interviews and periodic discussions with teachers revealed somewhat differins 
Jeoretjcal onentauons, but a common lack of differentiation between phonemic awareness and phonics 
When the difference was explained during final intOMews, Mrs. Alward and Mrs. Frazee quickly 
suggested that they believed the extensive writing component of their programs could directly influence 
phonemic awareness development. 

Final interviews also confirmed that the instruction observed over the year varied direcUy with 
theoretical orientauoa That is, Mrs. Alward, Mrs. Frazee, and Miss Miller held the befief that children 
learned to read and write through engagement in the processes of reading and writing. In some 
contrast. Miss Scott contended during the final inteiview that direct instruction of some language 
stiTJcturcs, mduding phomcs, was accessary before, during, and after a child's engagement inTSdSit 
and wntu^ In the case of Miss Scott, the initial interview had been somewhat misleading Later 
prc*ing of her theoretical orientation using examples of observed instruaion made it dear that 
verbahzauon, bchef, and practice were sometimes at odds. 

Children's Inteniews. The children were more than willing to share their understanding of, and 
enthusiasm for the processes of reading and writing. Bearing in mind that these were diildren for whom 
rwding was a grwtcr than usual chaUenge, we found it striking that they aU quiddy stated that they 
Uked to read and only two hesitated momentarily to dassily themselves as good readers Their 
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{lerceptions the process demands for suc^ssfiil reactii^ appeared to be similar^ dupiie the curved 
difierei^s in instructional praOices and theoretical orientations of their programs. 

Children from all groui» indicated that tlu^ attoided to vm kw\s teA: phoneme-grajdieme 
associations and wbde words. For ejcampley Jeremy (from Mrs. Alward's class) observot when asked 
if readers needed to know aU iMler-soimd associations^ *N<M like x, or uidess, of murse, 3^u got 
extn, or Rgmira^ or j^es,"" With similar iicdertfanding, Linda (from Mrs. Frazee's class) told us, 
'^k>metimes yiHi need to know letter sountb and sometime you don*t. If ^u know the word you don't, 
and if you don% you do, so you can do ihb (sound it out}/ 

Their second perceived key to readn^ surarss was knowing even the "hard" words. Presmn^ly by 
workii^ throiq^ the proce^ at leaa some have {^ed accurate ins^t into and mc^cognitive 
awarenns of the demands of meadii^ and wrfting. It appears that they, somewhat intuitively, have 
sensed a need for mastery over the alphabetic imndples of their langrage in order to gain reading 
proficiency. 

Parent ipiestloniiahnes. In light ol d>ui»iant literature indicating the supportive influence of home 
literacy experiences on early reading achievement (Mason & McCormick, 1989; Teale, 1986), we asked 
the parents of our focal children to describe their children's pr:^ool and current outH)f*schooi 
experientts with reading and writing to help complete tte picture of phonemic awareness development. 

Data were available for all but one focal child. We rect^xuzc that the reliability of these data is 
dependent upon the accuracy with which parents were able to recall their child's preschool behavior and 
the accuracy with which they reported present literacy acthiiics in their homes. 

The descriptions parents provided bdiccted strildi^ overall sinularities, but some differences in home 
literacy ^periences did e»sL In genml, children's Utoticy ejqperienc^s outside of school yvbUe attending 
first grade and during the preschool years were differentiated by frequency rather than type of activity. 

As the childrim progressed through the preschool years of ages 2 through 4, all were engaged in more 
language activitiK than during their first two years. Children in Miss Miller's and Miss Scaa'i 
classrooms however, were striking invoKni between ages 2 and 4 than the children in the other 
two classes. Most notably, Miss NGller's and Miss Scott's children rarely engaged in listening to tape- 
recor<ted stories or in attempting to write words or letters. Also, although they wre read to by an 
adult, the frequency with which this happened was less than the every day experience of the children in 
Mrs. Alward's and Mi&. Frazee's classrooms. 

Althott^ children in all four groups experienced a variety of preschool language activities including 
being read lo, watching Sesame Street, and anempting to write, the frequency of teing read to was 
notably greater for children in Mrs. Ah»^d's and Mrs. Frazee's classrooms. We think it is more than 
coincidental that these children were also the more proficient readers at the end of first grade. 

Profiles of Individual Children 

Within the total group of focal children, several subgroups emerge: groups of grade-level and below- 
grade-level readers, groups who experienced extensive and less ejftensive home literacy, and groui» who 
wrote comjwtenlly and less competently using invented spelling. Further, there also appear divergent 
patterns of individual performance. To bring these patterns and their associations with instruction and 
home literacy into closer focus, profiles of four children were assembled. TTiey are presented in pairs 
to highlight contrasts and similarities. 
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Lyaa and Charlotte Lynn and Charlcme be^ first grade with the expe<^aiion that they would learn 
to read, Lynn with Mrs. Aiward and Oiarlotte with Miss Scott. Both compleied their year with feelings 
of accomplidunent and were |»om(rted. 

Their literacy experiences at home as presdioolers, ldi»ie^gartners, and during first grade differed in 
several ways, but both girls had preschool e3q;>erience with books, Lynn much more than Qiarlotte. 
Outside ci school (in first grade), Lynn sometimes fSsgtd with lai^uage by making up nonsense and 
rhyming words, and she read and wn»e daily eUlm- in<tepmdauly or with adult assistant darlotte's 
fiist-grade ejqperien^ with print outside the dassrocm wis, in antral focused on daily reading in 
which she took turns with an adult or sometimes was read to an aduh. In further ccmtraA to Lynn, 
Charlotte had of^iortunity to see an adult reading less than once per week. The proportion of literacy 
activities m which they engaged and the mean proportion of their classes is shown in Table 5. 

[Insert TaUe 5 aboot here.] 

On individual assessments of phonemic awareness, readii^ and writing in Of^ober, the girls appeared 
to have dmilar lai^uage facility to bring to bear upon the task of learning to read. Theur performance 
on all tests is summarized in Table 6. 

[Insert Table 6 about hm.] 

Given thek parallel performances in Odober, particularly oa the invented spcUix^ tasks, amilar 
outcomes m April might be oqwcted The ^Irls aqperienced di£ferent instructional programs and 
conirastii^ home Uteracy. In brict Lynn was in Mrs. Ahrard's pri^am; she worked consistently from 
day to day, read frequently by herself, with partners, and in choral groups; she wrote extensively; and 
she received contextuaUzed letter-sotmd instruction. In addition, her small> group assistance was closely 
linked to the classroom program. 

Charlotte's program with Miss Scott also provided the repeated choral readings of \**ole texts, mostly 
big books and poetry, but otherwise provided little time for reading connected text. Writhig was 
attempted l«s frequently and when it was attempted, the lesstms were based on skill mastery rather than 
a process approach. Letter-sound associations \rare introdu^ and reinforced both in tbe context of 
the reiwated readings and in a skill and drill approacb. Fmally, the insmiction Charlotte received 
outside the classroom in the Chapter 1, speech, and teaming disabilities programs was not planfully 
linked to her classroom instruc^on. For example, the context cue word recognition strategy presented 
in one (4»erved learning disabilities lesson could WA be ea»ly transferred to the classroom assignment 
later that day to read loosely sequenisd text bas^ upon similar phonograms. 

To what can the differences in performance be attributed? Three possibilities seem plausible. Fu-si, 
it is possible that dificrences in instructional programs directly affected achievemcnL Second, the 
contrasts in home literacy may have made tbe difference. Third, it is possiT>le that Lynn and Charlotte 
possess different learning capabililies. The most likely explanation, however, is that all three factors 
contributed to tbe leading and writing gains made by both girls. 

Linda and Danny. In comparing Lynn and Charlotte, we were able to examme the possibility thai 
differences In instruaion might influence literacy developmenL By comparing Unda and Danny, we can 
examine the variability in reading achievement within a single program. Like Lynn and Charlotte, Linda 
and Danny held the expectation in October that they would learn to read: Unda with Mrs. Frazce and 
Danny with Mrs. Aiward. In April, both children felt that they were good readers. 

As preschoolers, both had opportunities to engage in early Uteracy activities in families where books and 
writing materials were available, WhUe in first grade, Unda spent Ume at home playing school writing 
notes, and reading both independently and with an adult. Danny's parents read to him, but he did not 
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choose to read at home. The proportion of their home literacy tasks is shown in comparison to that 
of their classes in Table 7. 

[Insert IWe 7 about here.} 

Altbou^ in many ways similar, Linda and Danny are dearly distinguished from each other on their 
initial measures of invented ^pellii^ and writmg vocabulaiy and their April measures of tesff readii^ 
Their complete assessment performana is shown in TaHe 8. U«ia*$ invented spelling in October 
(57%) resembled that of other children who bname success readers* and iUie too, read 
comfn^en^vely at the first-grade level in April Dani^, in sharp contrast, sewed poorly (25%) on 
invented ^llii^ in October and sw^eeded in re«iii^ only at the first preimmer level in April 

[Insert Tible 8 about here.] 

To what can the differences in Linda and Danny's readu^ achieveroem be attributed? Fir^ the 
October difference in invented spellii^ given ks relationship to reading success, is one explanatory 
candidate. Second, although the instruoion provided for Unda and Danny was similar, the two children 
were repeatedly observed to respond diffeimly to their school learning opportunities. While Linda 
usually ^tpeared attentive and engaged with tasks, particularly writii^ Danny was easily duoracted and 
frequently had difficulty getting alignments carted, o&cn tumii^ to his peen or Mrs. Ahvard for 
assistant to complete t^ks. Finally, Linda, but not Danny, complemented her classroom expnience 
with readily and writing at home, both by I»rself smd with an adult 

Some commonalities in the profiles of Lynn and Lmda ac«>unt for their suwess. Fwst, lx>th girls began 
with facility in invezUed speUii^ and both were able (m Oa<^) to ^ment sentences into words and 
to make at least onset-rime divisions when they attempted phomemic segmentation. Second, both were 
read to and attempted some writing as preschoolos. Third, both read and wrote with adults at home 
wbHc in first grade. Flnalfy, both were enga^ in ho^c pr<^iam5 of language arts instruction where 
they spent extended pericxis of time writing using invented speUix^ partidpaied in choral repeated 
readings of texts, readis^ independoitly and with partners on a daily basis, and where their teachers 
focused their attention on letter-sound associations both in context and sometimes more explidtly in 
short periods of spelling instruction. These four (actors, invented spelling, segmentation, home literacy, 
and holistic language arts instruction, appear to be linked to readLig success. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From our observations and perfonnance records, we are able to draw four condusions. Fust, children 
who are at risk for failure to read and write and vfbo are engaged in holistic lan^ia^ arts programs 
improve their performance on tasks of phonemic awareness. The inaniciional practices that appear to 
contribute to this change in phonemic awareness are writing using invented spelling and reading 
connected text both in unison and independently. The importance of having both the facility and the 
opportimity to write invented spelling canncH be overestimated; the ability to encode the phonological 
properties of words m leners is the strongest correlate of word re«>gnition and text reading upon 
completion of one year of holistic language arts instruction. This is consistent with pre>ious research 
(Uberman et al.,l<^5i 2Sfcak, 1981) for duldren in other types of instructional programs. 

A second condusion reaffirms past research. Phonemic awareness is a necessary but not suffident 
condition for reading and writing succ^. One child who demonstrated competency on tasks of 
phonemic awareness in October failed to reach grade-level reading in April; several who began the year 
with little phonemic awareness, but who by April had ^ined competency in phonemic awareness, failed 
lo read successfully at grade level. Conversely, most who began the year with adequate phonemic 
awareness, or who gained it by April became successful readers. 
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A third condu^on, wtiich follows from tiw fir^ and second, ccmcems ibe beneru of hdisttc lai^uage 
arts iastructkmt particularly Uw i»:actioe of using iavuted spelling and the choral and independent 
reading of predictable texts providni in these programs. Although holistic language arts instruction 
contributes to phonemic awareness, it does not guarantee reading success for all children. This implies 
that instruction other than that tyfncally provided may be needed for some children to be successful 
readers. 

The final conclusion con»ns the influence on phtmemic awareness that originate outside the 
classroom. The contribution of home literacy to the development of i^nemic awareness is apparent. 
Children who participated in literacy aoivities as {ffesdiooters and who «>ntinued to have experien^ 
with print outside of school tended to achieve grade level reading and writing competencies. 

Although from this study it is tuA possible to dearly sepantfc classroiHn and home infli»nces, the 
reading and writing success of many of the children at risk for failure bodes well for holistic language 
arts instruction. Previous studies (Morais, l^a; Perfetti et aL. 1987; Tunmer & Nesdale, 1985) 
estabfidsed th^ children en^^ in phonics-basni, whde^word, and basal reading prt^rams made gains 
in phonemic awareness. This stu<fy row extends the list of approaches that contribute to phonemic 
awareness to indude holistic langu^ arts prc^rams. 

In view of the inaeasing popularity of whole lai^uage programs that, like those observed in this study, 
offer no explidt phonemic awareness trainii^ and little explidt sound-symbd assodatioa instruction, this 
study is both supportive and cautionary. It demonstrates that children develop phonemic awareness as 
a part (rf everyday, natural literacy activities, but warns that the reading and writing e;qperiences of 
holistic langu^ arts programs are not alone sufiBdent for some children to be successful in learning 
to read. One plausible mtcrpretation of this is that for those diildren, different or supplementary 
instruction is necessary. It is also possible that the lack of universal success of holistic programs can be 
attributed to lack of compatibility of instruction with the preschool experiences of these children. 
Further research concerning the interrelationship of specific preschool exj^rienccs, phonemic awareness 
development, and holistic instruoion is required if are to fally understand the reasons for lack of 
success. 

Existing research describes successful instruction largely as an entity separate from reading and writing 
connect«i text The need at this time is for research to dctenaine the design of effective phonemic 
awareness instruction that is compadble with the goals of holistic or whole language programs. 
Phonemic awareness instruction must be seen to contribute directly to meaning construction. 

The relationship between literacy and phonemic awareness is complex. Clearly, these skilled behaviors 
have a symbiotic relationship. In the future, it would be useful to determine the essential direction of 
that symbiosis and to design effective instruction accordingly. 
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Table 1 

Class Means and Standard Deviations for All Tests in October and April 



Classes 



Measures Toiai 

Possible Alward Frazee Miller Scou 

M(S2) H(§2J M(§2) MCS2) 



Blend 


October 


10 


5.20 


(3.27) 


6.00 


(3.16) 


9.00 


(1.22) 


6.40 


(2.50) 




Aoril 


JO 


900 


fl.73) 


9 20 


n.09) 


2^ 


(0.54) 


9.60 


f0,54) 


Segment 


October 


10 


3.80 


(2.49) 


4.00 


(1.58) 


5.2D 


(1.48) 


4.60 


(3.36) 


Anril 


lit 


S 80 


f! 78^ 


7 80 


n 09) 


8.0Q 


(1.41) 


700 


(1 58) 


Delete 


October 


10 


6.40 


(3,85) 


7,00 


(2.23) 


5.20 


(1.48) 


3.80 


(3.56) 








8.60 


(1.67) 


m 


(0.54) 








(3.28) 


TALS 


October 


36 


14.00 


(4.00) 


16.20 


(2.86) 




(2.95) 


14.20 


(6.91) 




April 




26.40 


f2.6n 


29.80 


(2.94) 


2im 


Qjn 


2^ 


(112) 


Inv.Spel 


October 


100 


42.20 


(15.12) 


56.60 


(6.84) 


64.80 


(5.76) 


48.60 


(7.16) 


6M 


m 


im 


(10.82) 


mi. 


(5.39) 


80.20 


(6.80) 


69.20 


(2.95) 


WritVoc* 


October 




9.00 


(4.36) 


16.00 


(6.89) 


13.60 


(5.94) 


7.60 


(2.07) 




April 




UM 


0142} 


47.60 




39.80 (16.30) 


22.60 


am 


Sen.Dici. 


October 


37 


16.80 


(11.05) 


19.80 


(6.98) 


23.00 


(1.87) 


14.40 


(4.15) 




April 


22 


33.80 




2i4g 


(0.89) 




(116) 


2m 


(2.68) 


Alphabet 


October 


54 


48.40 


(3.64) 


53.00 


(1.22) 


53.60 


(0.54) 


53.20 


(0.83) 




A^ril 


5i 




mi 




(0.00) 


24J£ 


(0.00) 




(O.QO) 


Word Rec. 


October 


35 


8.40 


(4.39) 


12.20 


(177) 


15.40 


(2.70) 


9.80 


(116) 




April 


25 






23 00 


(2.92) 


23.60 


(6.80) 


1960 


(1.95) 


Text Level 


October 


!8 


0.60 


(1.34) 


2.40 


(1.82) 


2.20 


(2.38) 


0.00 


(0.00) 




Apnl 


11 


liQ 




12.60 


(119) 


ii:o 


(3.42) 


7J0 


i2.m 



*No rnaximum* indWiduai performance in 10-minuie lime period. 
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Table 2 



Correlations Between October and April Measures of Phonemic Awareness, Readina 
and Writing ^ 



April 



Octc^ 


Blend 


Scg 


Del 


TAL5 


In. 


Wr. 


Sen. 


Alpha* Word 


Text 












Sp. 


Voc 


Die. 


Rec 




1. Blend 




.10 


.18 


.19 


28 


21 


.27 


.54 


.42 


2.Seg 


•36 


.14 


.04 


.05 


20 


.14 


.23 


27 


.19 


3. Del 


.01 


-.09 


32 


.47 


30 


22 


.29 


22 


39 


4. TALS 


.41 


.44 


.44 


35 


.50 


54 


J3 


.49 


.47 


5. In.Sp. 


34 


.06 


.17 


.26 


.55 


.45 


.55 


.75 


.71 


6. Wr.Vot 


.08 


.03 


.44 


J4 


55 


.68 


.47 


.48 


51 


7. SeiLDic 


.46 


22 


.48 


.55 


.63 


.46 


.62 


.73 


.72 


8. Alpha 


.46 


-.06 


-.03 


20 


.08 


.09 


.21 


.49 


38 


9. Word Rcc 


.09 


.03 


21 


.17 


34 


.18 


36 


.48 


.59 


lO.Tca 


.13 


-.08 


,44 


.52 


-56 


.54 


.46 


.67 


.67 



Note. With « « 20, r = .44 is significantly different from 0.0 at p = .05. 
' No variance In April measure (all students received perfect scores). 
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Table 3 

Relationship of October Phooemic Awareness to April Reading Level 



October 



AprU 
Reading 







Poor 


Grade 
Level 


3 


8 


Below 
Grade Level 


1 


8 
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Table 4 

Relationship of April Phonemic Awareness to April Reading Level 



AprU 



April 
Reading 







FpQf 


Grade 
Level 


11 




Below 

Grade Level 


8 


1 



27 
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Table 5 

Proportion of Home Literacy Activities Engaged in by Lynn, Cliarlotte, and Tlieir 
Groups 

Age Category Lynn Group Charlotte Group 



Age 0-2 


55 


J» 


36 


.64 


Age 2-4 


.93 


SJ 


^3 


.68 


Age 4-School 


.86 


.73 


.68 


.81 


Present (child) 


1.00 


.63 


33 


.63 


Pre»nt (child 


1.00 


.63 


SO 


.69 



with adult) 

Total .84 .73 J3 .71 
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Table 6 

Individual Assessmeot Results for Lynn and Charlotte 



Lynn Charlone 



Tests 


October 




Ctoober 


April 


Bkndittg (10) 


4 


10 


6 


9 


Segment (10) 


6 


10 


6 


5 


DeletioQ (10) 


8 


10 


7 


6 


TALS (36) 


16 


28 


9 


25 


Invent. SpcU (100) 


56 


91 


54 


68 


Writ. Vocab. 


S 


50 


8 


27 


Sent. Dictation (37) 


23 


37 


18 


33 


Alphabet (54) 


46 


54 


54 


54 


Word Recog. (35) 


6 . 


25 


11 


18 


Tea (18) 


0 


15 


0 


5 
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Table 7 

Proportion of Home Literacy Activities En^ged In by Unda, Danny» and Their 
Groups 



Age Category 


Danny 


Groap 


Unda 


Group 


Age 0-2 


.64 


J69 


,73 


.85 


Age 2^ 


£7 


St 


.SO 


.93 


Age 4-$cbool 


J6B 


.73 


.86 


.80 


Present (child) 


JSO 


.63 


.67 


.77 


Present (child 
>Mth adult) 


ja 


.63 


1.00 


.88 


Total 


.65 


.73 


.82 


.85 
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Table 8 

Individual Assessment Results for Linda and Danny 



Danny Unda 



lesis 


October 


April 


October 


April 


Blending (10) 


1 


6 


1 


8 


Segment (10) 


0 


6 


3 


8 


Deletion (10) 


6 


8 


4 


9 


TALS(36) 


11 


24 


18 


27 


Invent. Spell (100) 


25 


65 


57 


87 


Writ. Vocab. 


6 


22 


21 


52 


Sent. Dictation (37) 


7 


27 


10 


37 


Alphabet (54) 


45 


54 


51 


54 


Word Recog. (35) 


8 


12 


11 


21 


Text (18) 


0 


3 


1 


12 
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Holistic Language Aits Classrooms 
The descriptors to aid classroom idemific^n have been divided into two categories: es^ntial and 
nonessential, but desirable. 
Essential CharacterlsUcs 

. language development is the primary goal of the program (stated 1^ teacher) 

• books have a pr<muoent place in the dasiooom 

- ottenave suK>ly of easy reading, patterned and predictable books available m classroom 

- time is allotted daily for individual reading (rf conneaed text by every child (beginning of the 
year this may mean pitfure reading for some children) 

- basal reading program is not the only source of reading instruction material, but could 
employ a basal as one source of instructional material 

- use workbook accompanying basal judiciously if at all 

- allot time for writing daily and invohv children in the writing process from the beginning of 
the school year 

- encourage and accept invented s{«lfing m beginning writing 

- provide encouragement and daily opportunities for oral language development 

- provide daily opportunities for the development of listening skills 

- assessment of learning is at least partially based upon individual progress as seen in samples 
of daily work collected over time 

- assessment information is used to plan future instruction 

• letter-sound associations are presented as a means of decoding and not in isolation as an end 
in them^Ives 

- word recognition is presented as a problem to be solved in a number of ways pending the 
structure and predictabiUty of the word 

- teacher reads to the children at least once daily 
Desirable Characteristics 

- instruction based on needs demonstrated by individual students or groups of students 

- Ubrary book exchange at least once weekly and may or may not have instruction in library 
skills ' 

- journal writing with response from teacher or caher adult or older student 



- wriUng used as way of learning m content area lessons (pr«^bly group charts at the 
beginning of the year and later individual writing) to record newly acquired information and 
disctts^on. 

- Big bodes used for group reading in a vtmy amilar to shared book experience as described 
by Holdaway (1979) 

- daily responses to literature in writii^ and aeative arts . . . music, drama, graphic arts 

- likening centers available to present whole selections to nonreaders 

• some student choice allowed in determination of tasks and materials 

Foeal ChUdreo 

Preliminary observations and teacher judgement were used to guide selection. Teachers were asked to 
identify five children for whom they had concerns regarding the certainty of their becoming readers and 
writers as expected during the year. Children were excluded as candidates for observation if they were: 

- repeaters (could have repeated kindergarten or a transition class prior to grade one) 

- receiving speech therapy 

- receiving remedial insmidion from either LD or Chapter 1 programs at the outset of the 
year 

• sensory-impaired (particularly hearing requiring aids) 

- not native speakers of English 

• reportedly sporadic in their school attendance 
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TEST BATTERY FOR ASSESSMENT OF PHONEMIC AWARENESS, 

READING, AND WRmNG 

This appendix contains a descrip^ The tests 

are denned to measure piKmemic awaremsss and reaifing ability. The d^cripiion of each t^ includes 
the rationale for its inchision, the nature of the task, the materials required, the t«t items when 
approiMrifltfe, the proci^ittres followed, and the ifirections for scoring the test. The purpose of this 
appendix is to provide sufGdest description of the test battery to permit replication. 

General IMractlons for All Tests 

All tests are individually adminfeaered. AUhoi^ no spcaal qualifications are required, the examiner 
should be familiar with standardised assessment procedures and ^uld 1^ sensitive to of fatigue 
and frustration in pung children. Children slmtld be comfOTtable and at ease tlvoughout the 
assttsment. 

The test battery should be administered in two 30-minute sessions. Only the Writing Vocabulary test 
is timed For all other t«ts, chiMren should be gmst the time they require for completion. Testing 
should be conducted in a quiet area, free bom auditory and visual dioracxions. The examiner should 
record all responses as they are g^^n by the children. 

Test 1: Letter Name Kncmledge 

Rationale. Two research findings suggest that a test of lener-name knowledge should be included in 
an in^^^ij^tion of tlw deve^c^em phonemic awareness in b^imning readers. First, letter-name 
knowledge is a reliable predictor of reading succks (Durrell, 1958; Samuels, 1972). Second, phonemic 
awareness training using letter markers is more effective than training using unmarked markers (Hohn 
& Ehri, 19S3). 

Description* This task requires the child to provide the names cf the 26 letters of the alphabet in upper 
and lower case as they appear in the lest of Letter Identification in the Diagnostic Survey (Clay, 1985). 
Alternate formations of the letters a and ^ are included, making a total of 54 letters to be identified. 

Materials. 

Printed letter stimulus (Diagnostic Survey) 
Response record 

Procedure. Note that these instructions differ from those suggested by Clay (1985). The intent is to 
measure the child's knowledge of letter names. 

With the child seated opposite the examiner, place the stimulus pag^ in front of the child. Ask the child 
to provide the letter names. Say. Tell me the name of each letter. Start here (point to the letter A) and 
across each row. If yw are not surtf it is ail ri^ to guess. If the child skips a letter, simply point to 
it and ask for the letter name. 

There is no time limit. If a child k unsure of a letter name, encourage a guess. If no response is 
offered, provide verbal reassurance and dire^ the chUd to continue. Note that it is letternames that are 
sought. On the response record, indicate correct r^ponses with a check mark and write the response 
given if inconect. 

Scoring. Score 1 point for each correct letter name. The total possible points is 54. 
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Test 2: Bleiiding 



Ratlonate. A test of phoneme blending is included because it has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
ability to blead phonemes is both a necessity for accurate decoding and a reliable predictor of reading 
ability (Ferfi^ el al^ 1987). The test task is a modification of that presented by Lundberg, Frost, and 
Petersen (1988) to measure syllaMe s^entatk»L Tke segmentation of phonemes has been substituted 
for segmentation of syllables for three reas<ms: stall m phonemic analysis is more difficult and later 
developing (than . . .)? (Yopp, ISffl; Zifcak, 1981), phoneme segmentatioa is highly correlated with 
re^ii« rfjiHty (Lundberg, Ololsson, & Wall, 1980; Mann, 1^), and the purpose of the test is to gain 
insight into the children's pro^sang of the langua^ at the phoneme IcviL 

Description. This task requires the child to synthesize and to pronounce the >vord formed by the 
synthesis of ejcperimenier-presented phonemes. The 10 words presented contain two, three, or four 
phonemes and are presented in random onter with respea to the number of phonemes. To ensure that 
the range of difficulty presented in natural langna^ is spanned the words inchided contain both stop 
and continuant consonants, as well as digraphs and blends. The child is given immediate confirmation 
or correction of responses by looking at picture cards. 

Materials. 

Fourteen 3" x 5" index cards each containing a simple picture of one of the foDowing: boat, bed, shoe, 
run, soap, boy, lamp, mice, key, queen, brush, watch, money, and flower. 

Response sheet. 

Procedttrc. 

Demon^ration: boat 

Practice: bed shoe run 

Test items: soap boy lamp flower mice key queen brush watch mnaf 

Seat the chUd opposite the examiner at a small table. Place the picture cards, turned face down, on the 
table m front of the child. To fadlilate having the child turn over only one card at a time, place the 
cards in a single row in the order of presentation from the child's left to right. Explain the task 
requirements by demonstrating, using the word iww. Say: / am going to say a word w parts. Listen 
car^fiiify as I say the pom of a word. When I am finished I warn you to tea me what word it would be 
if I put aii the pans together. After you teU me, you may turn the card over and check. Lcavuig a one- 
second pause between phonemes continue: /b/ /o/ /t/. My word is boat. You may turn the card over 
to check. 

After the child checks the response continue: This time U wUi be your turn to tell me the word Listen 
as I say another word Proceed to the three practice items. The child may spontaneously repeat the 
experunenter's utterance. Do not encourage or prohibit this. If the chUd is unsuccessfiil on practice 
Items, repeat the procedure asking for another response before aUowing the student to turn over the 
picture card. If the child is unsuccessful after two attempts, turn the card over and proceed to the next 
Item. 

Bsfore presenting the test items remind the chUd that you will not repeat the phonemes. Say: Listen 
carefully. I ^fi say mch word part only one time. If the chUd's response pronundaUon is doubtful 
danfy confusions by asking the chiW to use the word in a sentence before turning over the picture card 
If incorrect, simply move on quickly lo the next item saying: Let's try another one. Proceed untU all test 
Items have been presented. 

Record the child's responses with a check mark for correct responses and the response given for 
mcorrect responses. ^ 

Scoring. Score one point for each correct response. The total possible is 10 points. 
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Test 3: Segmentation 



lUtioaak. Ability to segment words into {AratsM bas been repeatedly ifemonstrated as both a 
prerequisite of learning to read and a reliable ^ecfictor of reading achievement (L&erman, Shaakweiler, 
Fischw, & Carter, 1974; Tunroer & Nesdale, 1985), The test task is based on the work of EOconin 
(1963, 1973), who recommended concretely icpfesentaig phoneme segments. Markers are used to lessen 
the memoiy demands for ^loneme counting. Unlettered markers (pennies) are used to avoid any 
p(»sR}{e confusion that letto^ introduction might cmsc. 

Both ointinuant and stop consonants are induded to simulate the proces^i^ demands of natural 
language. Detenmned after review of previously r^orted successful a ssessment and informal trials 
with first-grade children. The number of phonem» in each word is two, thrM, or four. 

Descriptioa. This is a game-like task m whkb the child is to segment, pronounce, and count the 
phonemes in the names of small, plastic toy animals. The child is asked to imagine that a troll li^ 
under the bridge requires each anhnal to pay one pemr^ for each phoi^me in his name before crossing 
the Imdge. Tl^ test iask is similar to that report^l by Zhurova 0963)* It differs however, in that 
^gmentatim and pronundttion of all phonemes in each word is required in contrast to splitting off only 
the initial phoneme as Zhurova adced. 

Materials. 

Plastic or cardboard bri<^ 

Toy animals: dog, cat, ox, pig, cow, goat, fish, ape, mouse, pony, duck, bear, sheep, tiger. 
Pennies (at least 45) 
Dish (for penny collection) 

Procedure. 

Dononstration: dog 

Practice items: cat bee pig 

Test items: cow goat fish ape mouse pony duck bear sheep tiger 

Seat the child oppose the examiner at a small tabte. Tlie child should be ^le to ea^ manipulate 
(^ects on top of the table. Place the bridge in the ^ter of the table. To the child's left pbce the toy 
animals (in the order of pre^Jitation) and the collection of pennies. Place the dish in which the fannies 
are to be depodted to the of the bridge. Say: 7^ mimais want to cnm the bfidge. The ugfy troll 
who lives und& the bridge makes them pay to go aams* They must poy one penny for each smmd m their 
names. Watch and Usten. I wUl show how to help the animals gel across. 

Demonstrate the procedure. Pick up the dog and place it on the left side of the bridge as if ready to 
cross. Say: dog^ /d/. Pick up one penny from tiw cdlection. Say: /o/. Pick up a second penny. Say: 
/g/. Pick up a third penny. Hold otit your hand so all pennies are visible to the child and count the 
pennies. Say: a dog jHtys three. Deposit the pennies in the dish on the far side of the bridge and push 
the dog across the brii^e. 

Continue with the three practice items. Have the child name each animal before attempting 
segmentation. If a name is not known or an error is made, tell the child the label being used for this 
test. 

During presentation of practice items, if a segmentation error is made ask the child to repeat the 
process. If the child's second attempt is n<H accurate, demonstrate the corred response and let the child 
mow the animal across the bridge. If the child is correct say: l^ow the [animal J may go across. If the 
child segments correctly and puts out one penny for each segment, but counts the pennies inaccurately, 
help to recount and consider the item correct. 
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During {jresentatioii of the test items, do rm {vovide feedback in r^pect to eillier segments or response 
anuracy. After |»x>nundation and depcsit of the pennies, simply say: Now the [animaij may go aacss, 

Rea>rd the child's secerned pronunciaiira and the number of phonemes counted m the record sheet. 
NcAe any assistance ^ven with praoice items. 

Scori^ Count one point for eadi wcml tlut is ccHrecUy {ntsnounced in phoneme segments and for 
which the number of sepnents b indicated correctly. 

If a child pronounces incofreofy, but represents with pennies accurately, do not credit the item. For 
exampIe,)Js/i pronounced as /fi/ /sh/ and represented ^ three pennies aadskeq> pronounced as /she/ 
/ce/ /p/ and represented as three are incorrect. The scgmnuation must be accurate to be seeded as 
correct If the segmenti^m is cosM and the ctmect aimber pennies is imseitted, but the child 
says the wron^ number, simply count the pennies with the chOd and count the item as correct This is 
not a test of coutttix^ ability. Some aOoirance must be made for the unavoidable addition of a schwa 
to pronunciation of consonant i^onem^ but when it resuhs m the defim'te addition of a phoneme it 
should be considered inaccurate. No partial scores are given. The total number of points possible is 



Test 4: Sawyer's Test of Awareness of Language Segments (TALS) (1987) Aspca Publishers, RockviUe, 



RatJonale. A strong relationship has been shown between reading achievement and ability to segment 
spoken lai^ge at three levels: word, syllable, and phoneme. Segmentation skill appears to be 
developmental in that children are able to s^ent sentences into words before they arc able to segment 
words into syllables and finally syllables into phonemes (Ehri, 1979; Ujcrman et aL, 1974). The TALS 
assesses eadi of these levels of segmentation. In addition, segmentation has been shown as a reliable 
predictor <rf readii^ achievement and to be s^nificantly correlated with other reliable measures of 
language processing (both analysis and synthesis), reading readiness, and reading achievement (Juel et 
al, 19S6; Slanovich, 1986). 

Description. The TALS is an indwidually administered test of language processing that is designed to 
assess abiUty of children approamately ages 4 through 7 to segment the stream of spoken language at 
the word, syllable, and phoneme levels. It consists of three subtests: scntences-lo-words, words-to- 
syllables, and syUables-to-phoneroes. The first subtest requires the chad to represent the number of 
words m each examiner-spoken sentence with wooden blocks- The second subtest requires similar block 
representation of syllables in spoken words, and the third subtest requires block representation of 
phonemes in spoken words. 

Materials. 

Manual (describes test development, validation, administration and scoring) 
Response record 
8 wooden blocks 
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Pnic^iBV. Detailed admini^alm procedum m 

followed as prescr2ml wUh the o^efNioa of admh^fatfam ol the srcmui j^eace in each pair in Pan 
A. The mstructioiis in Uhs maai^ 

words as correct and segmestts larger than sin^e wwdi as errors. For example^ if the child divide the 
woiti MSgeilwr hao 

it is a»$idered an error* Directions in tlw teitf manual dired the ^caminer to prnent the second 
sentence of each i»bc»fywiK» the first semmce is segment scfm^ts larger 

than words. Fc^* the purpose of tins $tvdy» administer the second sentence if the cfa^ make5 any 
s^ment^ons smaller or larger than real wOTds, Iinlittte the s^ment^ons made on the response 
sheet 

Administer only Part A (sentences into wwds) and Part C (words into phonemes)* 

Scorii^ Socn the test as pres€r3>ed m the test mannal with the ex^iftion that Fart A is to be scored 
intwoways. First score Part A as pn»scr9xd in tl» maimaL ^crad score Part A punting as correct 
only the reid w^d segmentations* Re«>rd both scmts for Part A. The t<rtal passible points for Part 
A is 18 and Part C is 1$. The te^ total, for tl» porpcnes ai this ^iKiy» is 36. Compute and record the 
total of each part and the t^ tc^ for both the prescribed and stucfy-sp^ific scoring schemes. 

Test 5: Writing Vocabulary 

Ratlmiale. Writing behavior has been demonstrated to be a good predictor of reading behavior. In 
addition, writing ability bdkates familiarity with letters, letter formatiout left to right progression, anu 
attendon to toails. Writii^ known wordi tho^ore, is an appropriate assessment task to attain an 
indication of the child*s processing erf words as visual units. 

Descript^« The Test of Wridi^ Vocabulary was contfruaed by RcA7inson(dted in C3^ 
included m The Diagnc^c Survey deseed by Oay (1985). Hus is an individually administered, time- 
limited t^ (10 minutes) in «4iich children are asked to write and suteequently read all the words they 
know, beginning with thdr nam^ Coaching is ffven wiiile the child writes in that the examiner may 
suggest simple words the child might know and may ask questions con^ming cate^Mies of words 
pc^^Iy known. For example, the examiner might ask, Do you know the word is? or Do you know how 
to write the names of any animals? 

Materials* 

Response sheet 
Pencil 

Procedure* The procedures for administration are provided with ocampies in The Diagnc^tic Survey 
(Clay, 1985), and should be foUowicd as prescribed- The 10-minute lime limit should be strictly adhered 
to and the coaching kept consistent with the guidelines c^ered by Clay. 

Indicate dearly on the response sheet all words the child wrote and read by circling those words. Leave 
undrded any words the child wrote, but was unable to read 

Scoring. Score the child's performance as prescribed in The Di^c^c Survey (Cby, 198^ Score one 
point for each word writtra correctly on^ read atturately. Words written correctly, but read inaccurately 
are not scored Alternate forms of words such as book and books are considered separate words. 
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Test 6: Deletion of ntonents 



Rattonate. Ability to recc^nizc and prraouiice a phooone detetcd from a w^d has been sbomi to be 
hi^iky mrdtf ed with readii^ achfevement {Y<^ 1^). Deletx<m has also beoi shown to be more 
diffiraft lektfTO to Uendii^ and sqpnentation (L^^ow!CZ» 1980; Yopp, 1^}* Peifonnance on a 
detetion task should thuefore, provide a basis for predion of reacfing achievement and an indication 
of the developmental status of phonemic awarraess. 

Descri|rtlon. This task reqtiires recogniticm and prcmundation m isdlatioa of the phoneme deleted from 
the initial, medial and final portion of words pnmoinmed by the examiner. The examiner and child 
arc ei^aged in imaginaiy play with M&M Mcu^to'^ a puppet, wh<^ pronunciation is the deleted form 
of the wc^d. The child is required to teU the {nq^ what phoneme has been deleted. Correa 
resprasu are tinmediiielyrewa^dai with M&Mcaii£^ TlmlO^Uem word list consists of vocabulary 
familiar to )mmg children. Thenumberof phoiranes in eadiwrd is three, four, or five. Tteddetions 
include bc^ stop and continuant coi^onantt in initial and final positions, stop consonants in the medial 
position, and cme glided rawel in the final pc^itim. T^ itms are presented in random order in respect 
to the munber of phonemes and the position of the deletion. 

Materials. 

Whimsical character puppet 
M&M candies 
Response record 

Procedure. 

Demonstration: red _cd 

Practice: cake _ake 

lop To^ 
water wa^er 

Test items: jump _ump 
giant gian_ 
Up ^ip ^ 
buzz bii^ 
father 

mouse _ouse 
apple aje 
think ix^ 
mufi5n mu in 
siUy siUj 

The examiner and child should sit on opposite sides of a small table. Introduce the puppet to the child 
as "M&M Monster" who would like some help in Icarmng to pronounce words correaly. Let the child 
handle the puppet briefly lo redu<x distraction during presentation of test items- 
Hold the puppet and say: / am going to say a Hwri and then M&M Monster is going to say 
e same warti He has trouble saying words and he never says all the sounds in a word. He wants you to 
tell him what sound he leaves out When you teU him the samd he leaves out, he will ffve you some M 
&Ms. Listen carefidly. I say red, hut Monster says ed. What sound did Monster leave out? You tell me 
the sound Monster left out, ym say /r/. 
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Pro^d to the practice items and pre$«it each one in the same way as the demonaraiion iicm. In the 
case of medial deletion pause one second between pronunciation of the preceding and succeeding sound 
units as in a - /e for appk. If the child's response is inaccurate, repeat the practice itcm(s). If errors 
perast, modd the ccnrect response(s). 

If the child responds with the letter name, say: That's the letter name. Tell me the sound. Give the child 
a few candies for each correct response. Let the eat the treat for the practice items and suggest 
that later tre^ be piled to one side for a treat wboi assnanent is complete. 

If the child is unsuccessful on all practice items, proceed to the test items, but stop testing if the child 
is not successful on at least one of the fust three lest items. Give the child some candies as reward for 
effort m helping the monster leam accurate pronundaticm. 

Record all responses. Indicate clearly (a) if the child o£fers the letter name, phoneme, or both and (b) 
if prompting for the phoneme was required. 

Scoring. Score one point for each phoneme correctly supplied. Prompted phonemes are considered 
correct if the letter name was cwrectly supplied by the child and the phoneme was subsequently 
provided in response to the examiner's request for the missing sound. Letter names alone are not 
considered correct. 

The total possible points is 10. 

Test 7: Invented Spelling 

Rationale. Recent research has established strong correlation betwven invented spelling and reading 
CMann et aL, 1987; Zifcak, 1981). That is, invented spelling is a reliable predictor of reading 
achievemei^ Invented spelling is an indication of both ability to Kgment phonemes and knowledge of 
phooemC'j^pheme correspondences. 

Desoiption. This test requires the child to write without assistance 20 words dictated by the examiner. 
The word list includes 13 of the 14 words of the Mann et aL, 1987 assessment. The word bed was 
eliminated from the Mann list because it did not significantly differ from the word red (also included) 
and it posed a {wtential »Kuing problem of letter reversals. An additional M:ven words were induded 
to guard apinst a possible ceilhig effect in testing first-grade children. The additional words were 
selected from the Thomas (1979) list of words most frequently misspelled in first grade. All words are 
real words judged famOiar to 6-year-old children. All except stud, have, and they (from the Thomas list) 
can be predicted on the basis of orthographic regularity. 

The scorii^ scheme is a modified version of those presented earlier in the literature (Libermann et al., 
1985; Mann et al., 1987) and is deigned to record two dimensions; orthography and phonology. The 
score value inaeases with accuracy of phonological representation and orthographic proximity to 
standard spelling, with the highest N^ue attributed to standard spelling. 

Materials. 

Wordlisl 
Response sheet 
Penctl 



Procedures. 

Word List: 

1. red 

2. oame 

3. lady 

4. fish 

5. men 



6. girl 

7. angiy 

8. said 

9. have 

10. men 



n. Uiank you 

12. pec^e 

11 dog 

14. boy 

15. boat 



16. atlor 

17. because 

18. ibey 

19. goes 

20. uvnt 



Seat the child comfortably for writing so the examiner has a clear view of the response sheet while the 
child is writing. Give the child a response sheet and pencil. Say: / want you to write each woni I say. 
Write each word the best wayym can. Y(m m^t not know all the Imiers, Imttryto write y^atym know 
of each word. Dictate each word; use the word in a simple sentence; and repeal the word. For example 
i&yi red; The stop light is red.' red. Encourage some response for each word. Do not s^ent the word 
for the child and do not suggest that the child write "the first sound." If the child is not attempting to 
write the word, prompt wiUi such phrases as, show mewhatymi know (>f the word or write what you 
know. If necessary to get a response, or if the chad asks «*at word to write, repeat the word. Caution: 
if children arc u nfamiliar with writing from dictation, bdag given a sentence may initially cause some 
confusion in identifying the target word. 

There is no time limit. Do not dictate the next word until the child indicates that writing of the current 
item is «>mplete. Permit reasonable erasures and changes at the time of writing each word. If the child 
has particular difficulty and is frustrated provide reassurance that what has been anempted is acceptable 
and continue with the next word If the child forms a letter in reverse ask for the letter name and note 
the letter mtended on the response sheet. 

Scoring. Score each word separately. Each word has a possible total value of five points. 

Some general guidelines for scoring are: (a) consider reversed letter formations as the letter intended 
if the leuer mtended was noted by the examiner during testing or if other samples of the child's writing 
indicate reversals are characteristic; (b) consi(fcr vowels as either shon or long, whichever is accurate 
to phonetic representation; and finally, (c) consider e as the final letter of a word as /e/ when 
appropriate as in lady written lat^. 

Attribute value to each word as follows: 

0 ' nothing or response thai does not capture either phonological or orthographic accuracy. Example: 

red written as it. 

1 - one or more letters that capture one or more phonemes of the word, but the initial phoneme is 

not correctly represented. Example: an^y written as i^. 

2 - one or more letters that capttire the initial phoneme, but no other part of the word is accurately 

represented. Examples: teacher written as toge and thank written as themg. 

3 - two or more letters that contribute to capturing the initial phoaeme and one or more other 

phonemes. There may be extra inaccurate letters. »ixamples: went written as wnt and because 
written as bck. 

4 - preconventional spelUng that captures the phoneUc structure of the word. Example: said 

written as sed and iady written as lade. 

5 - orthographically correct. Example: people written as people. 
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Record Uw value for each word and the total score on the record sheet. The total score is the sum of 
the word values. The total points possible is 100. 

Test 8: Sentence Dictation 

Rationale. Writing dictated sentences require analysts of connetied speech mto »ngle words and 
subsequently representation of those words with letters. Segmentatiou of speech into words, syllables, 
and finally phonemes has been shown to be developmental Ex a minat i o n of performance on a sentence- 
writing task therefore, permits analysis of ability to segment and represent speech at several levels. 

DescripUon. This lest is a part of the Dictation Test included in the Diagnostic Survey (CSay, 1985). 
The test consists of five forms, each of wbkh requires the child to write one or two simple sentences 
dioated the examiner. The test is admimstered withoitt time limitations and with enoniragement to 
write what is known when a child hesitates. The sentences are wrinen on unlined paper and scored with 
respect to the number of phoneme represented. 

Materials. 

Stimulus sentences (Diagnostic Survey) 

Response sheet 

PencU 

Pfoccdarcs. 

Form A: I have a big dog at home. Today I am going to take him to sdiool. 
Form C: I can see the red boat that we are goii^ to have a ride in. 
Form E: The boy is ridbg his bike. He can go very fast on it 

The child diould be comfortably ^tcd for writing with the response sheet in dear view of the examiner. 
The following administration guidelines are presented in The Early Detection of Reading Di£5cuUies 
(Qay, 1985, p38). 

Say: / am going to mad you a story. When I ftm* raui it throu^ once I will read it agam very slowly so 
that you can write down lite words in the stwy. Read the test Kntenccs at normal speed Some of the 
words are hard. Say them slowly and think how you would write them. 

Dictate slowly. When the child comes to problem word, say: You say it slowfy. How would you start to 
write . . . What can you hear? 

If the child cannot complete the word say: We'll leave that word. Point to where to write the next word 
if this helps the child. 

Support the child with comments like these to keep the child working at the task. 

Use Form A for initial (October) testing, Form C for mid-point (January) testing, and Form E for final 
(April) assessment. 

Scoring. Score one point for each phoneme accurately represented. Follow the scoring guidelines 
presented in Hie Early Detection of Reading Difficulties. The total points for each form is 37. Record 
the total value of the writing on the response sheet. 
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Tut 9; Word RecogniUon 

Rationale. The relationship of phonemic awareaess to reading is not yet fully undemood. There is 
reason to believe that some d^ree of awareness is a necessary to begin reading and that more 
sophisticated awareness develops concurrently with reading. A measure of reading abihty is, therefore, 
necessary to aid in gaining further insight into ti» prerequisite-consequence relationship. A test of word 
recognftion is an easily administered measure from which reliable predictions regarding reading 
achievement can be made. 

Description. The test requires the child to read tl» 35-item wordlist from the Word Attack subtest of 
the Woodcock-Johnson Tests of Achievement (1977). The list ranges from single letters to muhi-syllabic 
words. 

TTie initial ^sessment, conducted in a non-standardized format, makes allowance for non-readers at ihe 
begmnmg of grade one. That is, the items are presented one at a time on index cards. To lessen the 
nsk of the child feeling defeat, the word cards are interspersed with picture cards to ensure some 
success if letters and words are unknown. 

Materials. 

35 ^imulus word cards 
5 stimulus picture cards 

Woodcock*Johttson Psycho<ducaUonal Test Batteiy: Tests of Achievement 

Response record 

Procedures. 



Wordlist: 
1.0 
Z B 

3. R 

4. Z 

5. G 

6. h 
7.11 
[down] 

8. is 

9. go 



10. to 
IlurtleJ 

11. m 
IZ dog 
[fish] 

13. not 
[book] 

14. get 
[bird] 

15. had 



16. his 

17. keep 
IS. must 

19. got 

20. pan 

21. light 

22. once 

23. knew 

24. point 

25. whole 



26. piece 

27. shoulder 

28. island 

29. whose 

30. announcer 

31. ordinary 
3Z kncmiedge 

33. bounties 

34. knead 

35. thermostat 



Seat Ihe child opposite the examiner at a small table. During the iniual assessment, presem the word 
and fmaure cards one at a time allowing the child as much time as desired to read each word Say teii 
me what is on each card. ^' 

w!^SLS^^ "^""^ standardized administraUon procedures prescribed in the 

Woodcock-Johnson (1977) manual Use the standardized stimulus cards. 

test administraUons, acknowledge a child's attempt to "sound ouf a word. If the chUd does 

ed^Hf' '° P . '^'^ "^'^ ^ 'P^S. but continues with 

^ r«^.^; T "'""^^ Discontinue after nvc consecSive errors. Record 

an responses. Recording may require phoneuc representation of the child's utterance. 
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Sewing. Score responses accordisig to the standardized proce^^ One 
point is scored for each word read correctfy. Words not i»t)nDunced in the i^ual spoken fonn after 
decocting are considered rocorred. The total possiUe score is 35 pomts. 

Test 10: ifa»idUig Connected Tot 

Ratkmale. Hie ultimate goal of all reading instra^on is strati^c and comprehensh^ reading of 
cranected texL No ass^^ent of reatUi^ j^UUy would be complete without a measure of performantt 
wfaoi reading ^mnected texL Thai ift^^mtng to read and readii^ contribitte to Uie devcloiment of 
phonemic awareness has been aigued succe^fidly in pre\rikm research (Morais, 19S7b; Perfetti et aL» 
1987). To extend undmtanding of the relioionship between readily and gainii^ phonological 
sof^ic^on, therefore, a test reading omnected text is included 

The test materials were chosen becau^ of their rescmiUance to ^orybooks and classroom reading 
materials and consequently their likeness to the usual readii^ choices of ycmng childrenu 

Descrlptioa. The test task requires the chHd to read orally from a series of leveled story booklets and 
to verbally recall the story in r^ponse to tte examiner's prraipt The 1979 illustrated ^ory booklets 
are ihwc included in the testing packet ptepand and puMished by Foresman for Reading 
Recomy. Hie child is asked to read succnsive levels until 90% word reception and satisfaaory 
comprd^'Cttsion are no longer achieved During the readii^ the examiner ^ves only whole word 
prompts. Recalls are unaided beyond the initial prompt 

Matci1als« 

Testily packet of booklets prepared by Scott Foresman and Company, 19'^* The titles, conventional 
levels, and assigned levels of the texts are presented in TaUe B-1. 

Audio tape-rerorder 
Examiner copy of each text 
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Table B-l 

Titles, Assigned Levels, and Conventional Levels of the Test Texts 





Convent tnnai 




A Bird Can Fly 


Rcadine&s 


1 


Hats 


Readiness 


2 


At the Zoo 


Prewimer One 


-1 

*7 


The Table on the Porch 


Prcmimer One 


A 
■t 


A Bird and A Hippo 


Prenrimer Two 


K 
J 


Davc*s Tricks 


Prcorinier Two 


A 

V/ 


Mr* Jumble at the Zoo 


Preorimer Three 


7 


The Boat Ride 


Prcorinier Three 


o 


The Tub in the Yard 


Pnmer 


9 


John and His Drum 


Primer 


10 


Old Man Mos& 


Primer 


11 


George and the Porcupme 


Grade One 


12 


The Hippo in the Hole 


Grade One 


13 


A Man and a Dog 


Grade Two 


14 


The Mouse and the Elephant 


Grade Tvi^ 


15 


The Light of the Sun 


Grade Three 


16 


No Children! No Pets! 


Grade Three 


17 


Windows 


Grade Four 


18 



Procedures. Note that administration differs from that used in Reading Recovery programs. Tape 
record the entire introduction, reading, and recall Begin each recording with a dear statement of the 
child's name, class, and the date. In initial toting use performantx oa the word recognition test as a 
cue to selcrt the level of text with which the child a>uld be cjqpcrted to be successful Present the text 

to the child and say: This book is called , I would like you to read this book to me. Read ate title 

with me. At this point read the title, pointing to each word and allowing the child to read with you. 
After readmg the UUe with the child say: When you are ready, go ahead and read the story to me. 

When unknown words are encountered by the child and assistance is requested or it is dear that the 
child is not intending to continue until prompted, tcU the child the word. If the child makes an error 
and continues without recognition of having made the error» tcU the correct word if (a) the error readily 
results in loss or diange of meaning or (b) the word reappears in the text. Do not prompt decoding 
m any way other than telling whole words. 
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Ordc oa tiie cxamiiicr's copy of the text, aU tvords sup^ for the child and any words mispronounced 
that were not coffwted by the camincr. AIsoindicaleaaofthechiW'sself-corrccUonsbywiiiMate^ 
the le« the word first read preceded by @aga. When the chiW coaplctcs reading, ask fwrecaU of 
the stoiy. Say: // one ofyourfiiGtds (or name a classmate if known) a^ymi ^mthisbotOcis about, 
whati^yousay? ^ the chUd is rchMiant to offer a le^Kmse, prompt with non<oaient request 
as. tea me tme thing about the stay or tea me stmethii^ Whcnihcdiild 
appears to have finished retelling the st<»y, ask ii itoe anything eiseyou mi^ teU [fiimdl? Do not 
allow the child to use the te« or the pictures to aid rccafl. « / v* 

Continue wth each successive level of text until the child faib to read with 90% word recognition 

are enconntered there is any indication that tlus child 

Sug^ that you win take a turn readmg now. Read the rest of the story to ihe^dand^ for reS 
m the same «jy as the chiM had read the sl<»yindepen(tently. (This procedure is more likely to be 
necessary m the mmal assessmem than either the mtd-pdni or final ass^ents. The point is not to 
leave the child wtth any sense of faUure in meeting the examiner's expectations.) IndicateSfy on the 
exanunera copy the point at which reading was discontinued **»'""^ ^ «ic acariy on me 

Begin the mid-point and final testii^ with the next highest level after the one read successfiUly durinir 
thc^yio>« asscssmem. Continue in the same manner as during the initial assessment, presenting each 
succesave level unid the child achieves less than 90% word recognition accuracy S/w^ ^ h^S 
P'^^T"* " « ^ dassroom observation or teiher report to belies 
that the djfld has made extensive gains over the past ass(»sment, it is not necessary to read cvcrv 
T^^^ ^ ?°«c^ the h^hest level of 90% word recogZn and satisf^com^SheS 

Scorii^ ^tf»"e scores for boUj word recognition accuracy and comprehension (recaU) Calculate 
^rd recogmuon accuracy by determining die arithmetical p^centage of U,e lotS^nS'of^e 
Zr J^T^ witiiout prompting. The following specific guidelnes apply to deter^^s 

i^^^af^' TT"' ^ read as tiie component m>rds are not counudas errors" 

Addmons are wunted as eirnm « cirwa. 



fnA^^ f comFehension as either -satisfactory" or "unsatisfactory". "Satisfactory- recall includes (a) 
mdication to the cxammer that the child foUowed the U»me. characters, and when Wopriate ^ pW 

IS accurately assoaated witii Uje story characters or action. "Pporangaeiau 

-Unsatisfattory- recaU is diaracterizcd by (a) eitiier total lack of retelling or (b) inaccurate rccaU of 
major events. TVo examples of ««atisfactory recaD are: "I don't know- or "I can't ^em^^r- Stiino 

as added characters or uimientioned happenings. Note that Uie goal of ti,e recall U an indiStion of thi 
child's comprehension and not a test of the child's verbal expr«sion. »D«ca"on ot the 

In situations where Uie chUd's comprehension is satisfactory and the percentage of word reco«mit5on 

on the higher level, contmuc testing until accuracy again falls below 90% For e«mni,. »c!» ^ 
satisfaao^ comprehension, a chiljSio scores 87^c»SLlT^ul^^^^ 

- - .ature7;^:t«^-d t&-^At 



^ 4S 

ERIC ^ ^ 



The final score U ihc highest level of te« read with 90% accuracy of word rccogniiioo and satisfactory 
comprehen^n. 
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Language l.caniing Outside of School 

Please answer all questions and return this quesiionnatre in the attached envelope as soon as 
possible. AU information will be tept confictoitial and wed for research purposes only. If have 
any questions, please call me. Thank )h>u. 

Child's Name 



1. To the of your rea>lleaion, which of the following apply to your child from age 0 to 2 

JCCaO* Check as many as appk. 

was sung to by you or ancHher aduk 

sang simple songs (or parts of songs) with help 

was read to (including nuj^ry rhymes) by you or another adult 

tried to repeat nursery rhymes with an adult For example, "this little piggy* while 

getting dressed 

repealed nursery rhymes (or parts of rhymes) by self 

looked at books by self 

liked to be read to 
asked to be read lo 

asked for the same story again and again 

engaged in imaginary play that invoked talking such as with toy telephone 

watched Sesame Street or other children's television programs 
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2. To the be$t of your rccoUeatoOt ^ch itf the foUowin^ apply to your child from age 2 to 
ape 4 years? Check as many as apply. 

sang simple songs (or parts of songi) with help 
sang simple songs (or parts of song») by self 
listened to children's reconb or tapes 
repeated nursery rhymes when given some help 
repeated nursery rhymes (at least verse) by self 
looked at books by self 
liked to be read to 
asked to be lead to 

asked for the same story again and ^am 
was read to 
If so, how often? 

once a day more than once a day once every 2 or 3 

day^ 

once a week less than once a week 

liked to draw with crayon, marker, or pencil 
tried to make some leners by self 
tried to cof^ letters (from books, or labels, or sigm) 
engaged in imaginary play that involved talking such as with puppets or toy 
telephone 

watched Sesame Street or other children's television programs 
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To ibe be$t of your recoQtcticm wfaidi of the foUowmg apply to j^ur child between age 4 

wars mi aaiiing fml grade? chedc « many as appiv. 



sang dmple song^ {w parts of songs) self 
repeated nursery rhymes (at least one verse) by self 
listen^ to children's reeords or tapci 
looked at books by self 

made up a story to go with the pctures when looking at a book 
liked to be read to 
asked to be read to 
was read to 
If sOf how often? 

once a day more than once a day once every 2 or 3 daj's 

once a week less than on« a week 

liked to draw with crayon, marker, or pencil 
could identify only some letters 
could identify ^ the leners 

tried to copy lettors or words (such as from s^i» or labels) 
tried to make some letters or write words 1^ self 
If so, how of^en? 

more than once a day once a day 

every 2 or 3 days less than once a week 

eng£^ed in imaginary play that involved talldflg such as with puppets or telephone 
watched Sesame Street or other children's television programs 
could rhyme words 

asked about words: For example, %yhat does that say?" 

tried to read words, but was not ahvays successful 

could read some words (recognized every time they were seen) 



could write some words 

had some personal e^q^erieoees with print such as signing birthday cards 
borrowed books from a pubfic Ut^aiy 



Indicale ihe adiviUes your dllM IWW engages in outside of school. Check as m^nv « app tv 
""plays scbooT 

writes notes to friends family (such as a letter to Grandma) 

chooses to read for entertainment 

If so, how often? 



asks about words or sentence *M/bat does that say?* 
makes up rhymes just for fun 

"plays" with language such as iryii^ to say words backwards or to say as many 

words as pc^sible that rhyme or begin with a particular sound 

If you can, please give an otample of some recent *play^ with words. 



more than once a day 



once a day 



every 2 or 3 days 



less than once a week 




Which of the following would lujw be true of vou for another significant adult) and vour 
child ? Check as many as apoW, 



write notes to each other For example, messages left on chalkboard "Have a 
good day". 

write t(^ther sometimes (sudi as a thank you note or letter to friend or a story) 
Please give an example of something you have written together recently. 



read together with the adult doing the reading 
If so, bow often? 

more than once a day once a day 
every 2 or 3 days less than once a week 

read together with child and adult taking turns reading 
If so, how often? 

more than once a day once a day 

every 2 or 3 days less than once a week 

go to the public library together 

child would see you reading (such as newspaper, magazine, letters) 
If so, how often? 

daily weekly less than ouce a week 

talk together about something one of you has read 

talk together about something one of you has written (including discussion of 
stories written at school. 



Maoy children truly struggle with their early attempts to learn laoguage while {tthers seem to have 
few difficulties. If there is any comment about your child's early ialh or ifiadiflg or axiliog that you 
would like to share please add a note. 



